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and two more were recruited from the Highlands of Scotland,
which had only ten years earlier been in insurrection against
the House of Hanover. The artillery, engineers and marines
were also increased, and the total armed forces available for
service in 1757 were.estimated at over 50,000 men. In addition
to this increase in the regular forces the militia too was placed
on a better footing, 32,000 men being enrolled by ballot for a
term of service of three years. By these means not only were
the needs of home defence adequately met and the army
liberated for foreign service, but the latter was provided with a
reservoir of partially trained men from which it drew a number
of useful recruits.
The task which Pitt had to accomplish was no easy one.
With the naval and military resources at his disposal he had at
one and the same time to ensure the safety of the home country,
to defend the Electorate of Hanover against French invasion,
and to restore the situation in America. He quickly came to
the decision that to the last of these tasks, where alone a decisive
advantage could be gained over the enemy, he would devote
the maximum force available. Thus the American theatre of
war became for England the main theatre, and the Continent
merely a secondary one. It was a revolution in British war
policy, and, as might have been expected, Pitt met with con-
siderable opposition in carrying it through. Indeed, early in
1757 there took place in England a first-class political crisis
which culminated in his temporary fall from power ; the
popular indignation and the logic of events, however, proved
too much for his adversaries, and by July he was once more,
and this time more firmly, in the saddle. His five years'
premiership was destined to be one of the most glorious epochs
in our history.
Of this splendour, however, the year 1757, thanks no
doubt to the preoccupation of Government and country with
domestic affairs, gave little promise. The defence of Hanover,
where Cumberland at the head of a small and heterogeneous
army was striving throughout the summer to make head
against a much superior French force, ended in a disastrous
defeat at Hastenbeck; the greater part of the Electorate was
overrun, and the unfortunate Duke was compelled to conclude
a convention at Kloster Zeven, by which he agreed to disband
his troops and leave the French in undisputed possession of
their conquest. The operations in America went no more
favourably for British arms. Loudoun, the Commander-in-
Chief, concentrated his contingent from the colonies and
reinforcements from home at Halifax for an expedition against
Louisburg, the French fortress which commanded the mouth